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Modern industrial civilizations cannot flourish 
without oil. If men, through science and machines, 
are to drive persistently toward the world-wide 





reduction of want and higher standards of living 





for all people, vastly increased quantities of oil 











must be found, brought to the surface, refined, 
and distributed to all parts of the world. 


STANDARD OIL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BAY WAY, NEW JERSEY 


OPERATING THE ESSO RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


America’s Largest Petroleum Laboratories 
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Placing 150-foot caissons on barges for transport to well location in Western Venezuela. 
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This Is Where We Came in 


UGUST, 1947, when this was written, was the 
A hottest on record in Chicago. The thermometer 
made browsing through old issues of THE QUILL 
a sensible substitute for thinking. This research was 
complicated by the breeze from an electric fan for a 
number of the old issues were souvenirs of the Stock- 
yards fire when Sigma Delta Chi was sheltered by 
the Drovers Journal. Browned to a crisp 14 years ago, 
the pages flaked like mother’s pie crust. 

Vic Bluedorn started it. As executive secretary of 
the fraternity, he wondered how many of the current 
headaches had happened before. The editor borrowed 
a selection of the old issues and took them home. After 
leaving Vic, he was drenched in a sudden downpour 
for which an afternoon newspaper took credit because 
it had dumped a plane load of dry ice in a cloud. But 
the scorched QuILLs came through in fine shape. 

The issues went back as far as July, 1916, when Lee 
A White was editor and the cover bore only the name 
plate and the date, pierced by a huge quill. The file 
extended to late 1925, after Chester Cleveland had 
turned over the editorship to Martin Haas. By that 
date the cover had evolved into an elaborate pen and 
ink drawing framing a center space for contents. 


the present. Carl H. Getz, writing as secretary of 

the young Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
told of steps to standardize the teaching of journalism. 
A committee had been named to see what various col- 
leges were teaching and submit a model course of in- 
struction. Accreditation of journalism schools formal- 
ly got under way 30 years later, but not without its 
troubles. 

Last July Basil L. Walters (a 1917 Sigma Delta Chi 
himself) expressed some doubts about standardization 
of training before the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators. He saw a possible step toward 
licensing of newspapermen—and a possible strait- 
jacket on originality. Teachers and some other editors 
answered “synthetic ghost” and “pillow fight.” As we 
go to press the accrediting committee is starting to 
visit 41 schools. 

In the same 1916 issue Editor White plaintively re- 
ported the apparent collapse of a plan to award an 
annual medal for distinguished service to journalism. 
It were better to have gone slowly than to have beaten 


T HE 1916 issue promptly registered two echoes from 


the gun, only to be called back to the starting line, he 
said. We got there, Lee, even though it took another 20 
years. And there are ten medals, not one. 

More than half the surviving copy of January, 1922, 
was devoted to complete minutes of the December, 
1921, convention at Ames, Iowa. In the scorched and 
water stained pages one learned that the Executive 
Council had demanded “formulation of a clear-cut 
statement of the purposes and policies of the frater 
nity” (attention John McClelland’s structure com 
mittee). As one step, it called for organization of 
“alumni” chapters. 

In March, 1923, another singed copy reported that 
the alumni chapter idea “was spreading like wildfire.” 
(The fire, unfortunately, has never attained more than 
a scattered, if steady, heat.) Editor Chester Cleveland 
quoted liberally from an editorial condemning an 
Oklahoma bill to license newspapermen, which 
brought us full cycle to the accreditation debate this 
summer. 


HE editor of THE QuILL was on the alert for earlier 
T notions about the magazine’s purpose and content. 

In 1921 Lee White pleaded that THE QumILt be kept 
strictly professional and that chapter news be relegated 
to a second publication. 

A year later, at the Ames convention, the QumILL 
committee announced firmly: “We believe three types 
of material should be used extensively in THE QUILL: 
Leading articles, live short items on fraternity activi 
ties and personal paragraphs.” 

The present editor had been following the Ames 
formula for more than two years without having been 
aware that a convention was ever held there. It must 
be a good formula to have survived 26 years but he is 
an amiable fellow and always open to suggestion. Space 
compells him to close on a lone sour note: 

In his valedictory as editor in the January, 1925, 
number Chester Cleveland commented: “The new 
editor will be named shortly. He ought to have smooth 
sailing, insofar as troublesome details are concerned.” 
Chet, we suggest, was looking for a sucker. 

At this moment, 22 years later, the editor is waiting 
for a cool day to compose a suitable explanation of a 
troublesome detail. It seems our July issue named 
three young ladies as scholarship winners at that 
Shenandoah shrine of masculinity, Washington & Lee 
University. It was just an energetic compositor, boys. 
He set the University of Washington honor students 
twice, listing them under W & L the second time. 
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Want to Know se 


WHERE you should be 
WHAT you should be doing on 


November 11, 12, 13, 14? 


Of course you know .... “Washington, D. C., attending the 28th Na- 
tional Convention of Sigma Delta Chi.” Your Executive Council cor- 
dially invites all Sigma Delta Chi members to invest their time during 
November 11, 12, 13, 14 attending the fraternity’s convention at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. This will be one of the biggest and 
most important meetings in the history of our society .... something you 
just can’t afford to miss. A glance at the convention article on the op- 
posite page will give you an indication of what’s in store for you. 


CONVENTION REGISTRATION: In order that National Headquar- 
ters can anticipate attendance, notify Victor E. Bluedorn, Executive 
Director, Sigma Delta Chi, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, if 
you plan to attend. 


SIGHTSEEING: Following the close of the convention, a sightseeing 
tour is scheduled for Nov. 15th. Also indicate if you plan to register for it. 


ROOM RESERVATIONS: All chapter delegates and members must 
make their reservations direct. Write Mr. H. C. Blunck, Manager, Ho- 
tel Statler, Washington 6, D. C. and mention that you are attending the 
Sigma Delta Chi convention. 


TRANSPORTATION: Make your plane or train reservations now. 


Executive Council 


Barry Faris, Chairman 


Grorce W. Heaty, Jr. LutHer A. Huston 
Kennetu R. Marvin Neat Van Sooy 

Cart R. Kester Joun M. McCievianp, Jr. 
Rosert U. Brown Donaxtp D. Hoover 

B. C. JErrerson AuLpEN C. WaITE 
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Map Program for Nov. 11-14 





Political, News Notables 
Will Feature Convention 


By EDWARD JAMIESON 


Washington Correspondent for 
Houston Chronicle 


REAL look inside the world’s 

world’s greatest news center is 

being planned for delegates to the 
national convention of Sigma Delta Chi 
which convenes at the Statler Hotel, 
Washington, November 11. 

Men who make the news and men who 
write and distribute it to the four cor- 
ners of the earth will be on hand to tell 
the story of the nation’s capital and what 
goes on before and behind the scenes. 

Barring press of official duties, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman will personally 
meet and talk with the delegates. 

Members of the President’s cabinet, 
top military leaders, and Congressional 
leaders will join in telling of the parts 
they play on the Washington stage. Some 
of the nation’s foremost political analysts, 
correspondents, columnists and commen- 
tators for both the press and radio will 
be present to explain their roles in pre 
paring the largest daily news file from a 
single spot ever to develop in the world. 


ECAUSE of the uncertainties of Wash- 
B ington in these troubled times, a 

final list of the nation’s leaders who 
will participate in the convention cannot 
be published at this time. Few officials, in- 
cluding the President himself, can ar- 
range their schedules more than a short 
time in advance. 

The local committee on arrangements 
for the convention, however, is making 
sufficient tentative engagements with top 
men in the nation’s government to assure 
the delegates a full and timely program. 
A fine willingness to cooperate to make 
the convention a success has been shown 
by all officials who have been approached, 
but they are forced to withhold specific 
speaking commitments until a compara- 
tively short time before the convention 
itself. 

Because of the attractions of Washing 
ton aside from the convention itself, Presi- 
dent George W. Healy Jr., New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, and the local committee 
are planning for one of the largest, if not 
the largest, convention attendances on 
record. The spacious dinner and meeting 
rooms in the Statler Hotel, however, will 
provide adequate accommodations for the 
closing banquet, luncheons and all other 
functions of convention. 

Though the program, starting with a 
reception for all visiting members in the 
quarters of the National Press Club on the 
evening of November 11th, will be a full 
one, plans are being made to provide 
sightseeing tours. Delegates will be af- 
forded an opportunity to visit the White 
House, the Capitol, the Washington, Lin- 
coln and Jefferson monuments, as well as 
scores of other historical and beautiful 
buildings and spots in the city. 
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HE National Press Club, the world’s 

largest club of its type with nearly 

two thousand resident members and 
an even larger number scattered through 
out the newspaper offices of the country, 
is joining the co-hosts—the Washington 
professional chapter and the Washington 
and Lee undergraduate chapter—in giv 
ing the opening reception and smoker. 

The reception will be held at 6 p. m. in 
the club’s auditorium on the top floor 
of the National Press Building at 14th 
and F Streets, N. W. Each visitor reg 
istering for the convention will at that 
time be given a guest card to the club, 
which will permit him to make use of 
the many and varied facilities of the club 
during his stay in Washington. 

Panel discussions, business sessions and 
luncheons will occupy the delegates both 
Thursday and Friday. Plans are being 
made to provide special features of in- 
terest to representatives of both the pro 
fessional and college chapters. 

Highlight of the convention will be the 
banquet Friday night, preceded by a for- 
mal initiation. Among those who will be 





DWARD JAMIESON, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the 
Houston Chronicle, has an 

exceptionally tough job as 
chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee for the 1947 conven- 
tion. 

The nation’s capital probably 
has more news and newswor- 
thy celebrities per square mile 
than any other place on earth. 
For a convention program build- 
er, that’s good. 

But November, 1947, will find 
the world is in as fine a state of 
chaos as ever and Washington, 
D. C., happens to be the hub of 
the world. That's bad, because 
the celebrities can’t call any 
day or hour their own with as- 
surance that it will hold still. 

Nevertheless, the committee 
is shaping up a program that 
should be outstanding in Sigma 
Delta Chi convention history. 
Ed himself is well fitted for his 
job. He is a former president of 
the National Press Club and a 
Washington news veteran. 

Before going to Washington 
in 1928, he had attended In- 
diana University and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and had re- 
ported on the Arizona Star. 











\ 


SHAPES PROGRAM — Edward 
Jamieson, Houston Chronicle cor- 
respondent who heads the arrange- 
ments committee for the 1947 con- 
vention. 


initiated is Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
of Michigan, president pro tem of the 
United States Senate who was elected 
national honorary member for the year. 

The banquet will be held in the Presi 
dential dining room of the Statler, where 
all of the top dinners in Washington are 
held. Since the hotel was completed short 
ly after the start of the war to ease the 
virtually impossible hotel situation in the 
nation’s capital, such famous dinners as 
those given by the Gridiron Club, the 
White House Correspondents Association, 
the White House Photographers Associa 
tion and the Press Club, all attended by 
the President, cabinet officers, justices of 
the Supreme Court and other high gov 
ernment officials, have been held in this 
room. 

The hotel itself, one of the finest in the 
country, is conveniently located at 16th 
and K Streets, N. W., only three blocks 
from the White House and within walk 
ing distance of many of Washington’s best 
known attractions. Headquarters for the 
convention, as well as accommodations for 
all delegates who wish to stay there, have 
been arranged. 


OME of the nation’s best known news 

and radio men, all members of the 

Washington chapter, are working on 
the local arrangements committee. Top 
man, of course, dividing his time between 
the work of the executive council and 
the local arrangements committee is Lu 
ther Huston, manager of the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Times. Huston is 
not only national vice president of Sigma 
Delta Chi for professional affairs but also 
president of the local chapter. 

Among others who are serving on the 
local arrangements committee are Mer 
riman Smith, White House correspondent 
for the United Press; Gerard Robichaud, 
chief of the Chicago Sun Bureau; C. P. 
Trusell, New York Times; Gene Cooper, 


[Concluded on Page 10! 








Who's Futile? 


As One Texas 
Editor Said 
To Another — 


(When one Texas editor and columnist 
complained publicly about the futility of 
his daily chore of opinion, another wrote 
him this article in the form of a letter. 
The party of the first part was Walter 
Humphrey of the Fort Worth Press and 
his correspondent Frank Grimes of the 
Abiline Reporter-News.) 





EAR WALTER: 
Well, I see in the Press where the 
conjunction of the summer solstice 
with your natural finicky attitude toward 
work, as such, had induced visions of 
peaceful valleys and towering mountains 
in the old Humphrey heart, and you'd a 
good mind to knock off for the day and 
leave your readers fiat. 

Only you didn’t. You just kept plugging 
away until the column was filled, and the 
lawyer’s wife who reads your column reg- 
ularly but doesn’t always agree with it 
could pick up her Press again. fluff out the 
fold, and start looking for signs of prema- 
ture old age, falling arches and stomach 
ulcers between the lines. 

I know what you mean, Walter, being a 
sort of column writer myself, only in the 
plural sense—columns writer, that’s me. 
Two thousand spavined words a day, six 





Frank Grimes 


days a week, and on the seventh I rest, 
because I'd written four thousand words 
on the sixth to take up the slack. 

It’s a ridiculously easy racket, of 
course. You just put down one word after 
the other, slow and steady, and when 
you've got a couple thousand you r’ar back 
in your swivel chair, lift the left foot to 
the desk and put your right in the waste- 
basket, light up a flor de ropa, and take 
your ease. 

Nothing to it. 


OU are always delighted to have peo- 
ple say, “I agree with every word 
you write,” for you’re sure that this 
is a very poor lie but a very nice com- 
pliment, and as a believer in the amenities 





thinks it is a fine idea. 


for them. 


was just making a living.” 


mer president. 


a fair second to “Blondie”! 





N the last issue, organization was announced of a national 
association of editorial writers. The makers of opinion show 

a healthy restlessness in their ivory towers and are looking 

io association to strengthen and brighten their pages. The Quill 


Frank Grimes, a veteran Texas editorial writer, would un- 
doubtedly agree. He is also aware that one of the requirements 
of good work is not to take oneself too seriously. In this letter to 
a fellow editorial writer, he kids himself and his special news- 
paper craft about the futility of making up other people’s minds 


There has been nothing futile about Frank Grimes’ daily 
column in the Abilene Reporter-News. Last year one college 
made him an honorary doctor of laws with the academic citation 
that his editorials “have had a definite influence not only in the 
development of this territory, but on the character and thought 
of its entire populaion.” To which Frank commented, in a letter 
to The Quill: “If so, I'm glad: but like nearly all newspapermen I 


Frank, a native Texan and son of a minister, is editor of the 
Reporter-News and has been city and managing editor. He 
published weekly newspapers and was city editor of the 
Temple (Texas) Daily Telegram before going to Abilene years 
ago. Walt Humphrey is known to all Sigma Delta Chis as a for- 


Frank has been writing editorials for 28 years and figures he 
has turned out between 13 and 15 million words. And in a local 
readership survey of his paper's features, he says he came out 











you're glad to know there are so many 
kind people in the world. 

But you know that if everybody did 
indeed agree with everything you write, 
you're not earning your salt because 
you're not making them think; and Lord 
Byron’s remark that a single drop of ink 
dropped on a piece of white paper can 
make countless millions think was just so 
much bushwah. And how can people be 
thinking if they simply agree with what 
they read in the papers, even in such high- 
powered, thought- fall pieces as you and 
I turn out daily? 

You are familiar with the hoary su- 
perstition that newspaper editors are 
molders of thought and opinion, and 
wielders of influence in the community. 
You know how shaky and hollow that 
belief is, insofar as it applies to the edi- 
torial writers and columnists. 

You know that the real power for good 
or evil exercised by newspapers lies in 
their news content, not in their opinion 
department. People form their opinions 
and make up their minds largely on the 
basis of current news reports, printed 
without embellishment or bias, without 
regard to editorial opinion or business 
office policy, published by all responsi- 

ble papers day after day, week in and 
week out, as a service to their readers, 
in satisfaction of the money they pay in 
the form of subscriptions or street pur- 
chases at a nickel a throw. 


S long as the fountains of news are 
kept unpolluted and free-flowing, 
people will go on forming their opin- 

ions for themselves, unaided by editorial 
or columnar guidance. The silliest con- 
clusion ever drawn was that President 
Roosevelt and W. Lee O’Daniel and other 
political operators were elected time after 
time in the face of bitter newspaper op- 
position simply because the newspapers 
had no influence on public thought; for 
the selfsame papers that blistered them in 
the editorial columns presented straight 
news in their new columns, and the peo 
ple made up their minds on the basis of 
news alone. 

You and I know that whatever influ 
ence an editorial or personal column has 
on public opinion is measured precisely 
by the faithfulness and fairness with 
which it sticks to the news in its analysis 
and interpretation. The moment it aban 
dons the facts, or a reasonable facsimile 
of the facts, and starts throwing punches 
based on the writer’s bias and prejudice 
and ignorance, at that exact moment it 
loses its power to influence anybody. 

To my notion the most important in- 
dividual in any newspaper organization 
is the reporter—the lad or lassie who as- 
sembles the details, gets the facts, and 
writes the news, without bias. You could 
fire the publisher, run the editor out of 
town, sack the business manager and jug 
the circulation manager and still get out 
a newspaper. 

But if you lost your reporters, you’d lose 
everythin ng. For there would be no cir- 
culation if the reporters failed to function, 
and there’d be no advertisers, and there’d 
be no money coming into the till, if the 
backbone of your organization suddenly 
colla . The newspaper reporter is the 
backbone of the newspaper industry, a 
simple fact that the lords of the press fail 
to recognize and reward. 


HEN you and I, Walter, took the veil 
as editors the world lost a couple 
of fair-to-middling reporters and 
gained a couple of so-called molders of 
thought and influencers of events and 
opinions. But nobody’s kidding us. 
[Concluded on Page 11] 
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Snobbery vs. Good Reporting 





Yes, My Dear Daughter 
Advertiser May Be News 


By HARRY E. SHUBART 


is East and West is West and never 

the twain shall... .” is no more ar- 
chaic than the babble still heard in edi 
torial offices about advertisers to the ef- 
fect that they shall not pass. 

The comment applies equally to maga- 
zines, radio and newspapers. 

For all the pricks and prods from pro 
fessional and trade publications, the im 
pression still gets out that many editors 
have ignored the revolution. On one hand 
they recognize the rise of business as 
news. On the other hand they snobbishly 
put advertisers in a suspect or forbidden 
class and end up with third rate, incom- 
plete and frequently funny reporting jobs. 

Understand, of course, that this is just 
one man’s opinion which the editor is 
kind or blind enough to print. But the 
opinion is not without documentation. 

Understand, too, the viewpoint of an 


T: be perfectly blunt, Kipling’s “East 


advertiser, greedy minion of mammon, is 
different from the viewpoint of editorial 
or circulation! Natch. 


UT what’s happened and what's all 
5 the shouting about? 

Well, Fortune and Henry Morgan 
have happened, and Apparel Arts and 
Esquire and Time and Newsweek, and The 
Round Table and Town Meeting and even 
Queen for a Day not to mention Holiday, 
Life and Leon Jensen’s Elmo. 

So, along with automobiles, it looks like 
presentations of business and product 
news in the general press are here to stay. 

And that leads to the $64 question, to 
wit: “Should advertisers be treated on 
the right side, the wrong side, or the edge 
of the blanket?” 

Please register one vote here for the 
edge. And don’t think all this excitement 
comes from the land of never-never. 





OO many readers firmly believe that the advertiser has the 
Tics word on what goes into the news columns. They might 
be interested to learn, from Harry Shubart, that sometimes the 
advertiser suffers from an inferiority complex because he thinks 
the editor is snobbish about him just because he is an advertiser! 
(The average editor, in the middle as usual, will hasten to 
point out that what really worries him is not mention of adver- 
tisers as such but the screams of the other advertisers when one 
special dealer or manufacturer is singled out for a story.) 








Harry Shubart is no amateur of news or advertising. A ‘30 
University of Colorado alumnus and Sigma Delta Chi, he cov- 
ered Chicago’s County Building for the City News Bureau and 
spent six years on the Detroit Times progressing from beat to 
city desk. He was managing editor of Advertising Age and 
publicity director for the University of Chicago in the delicate 
days when Chicago was thumbing its Gothic nose at such aca- 
demic untouchables as football. 

As an Air Forces major, Harry launched Plane Facts, the 
mechanic's overall-pocket-sized magazine that told green ground 
crews how to keep ‘em flying from Tinian to Yorkshire. How 
Plane Facts was edited afforded The Quill one of the best of a 
series of war time special articles two years ago. We'll let Harry 
bring his biography up to date: 

“Returned to native Denver and unearthed a home and an 
office. Established a public relations organization, was appointed 
lecturer in public relations on the Denver extension camous of 
the Univertsity of Colorado, organized a trade paper publishing 
house, Peak Publications, and a trade paper reporting bureau, 
Mountain States News Bureau, and became advertising man- 
ager of Shwa-der Brothers, manufacturers of Samsonite luggage 
and all purpose folding tables (plug).” 

(Everybody differing with Harry is reminded that The Quill is 
always receptive to manuscripts.) 
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Harry E. Shubart 


O later than last month a story sched 
N uled to run in a major magazine 
(name supplied on request of THE 
QuILL’s editor with self-addressed post 
paid envelope and box top enclosed) was 
killed. Reason? Because the writer ig 
nored several big advertisers. 

Now don’t get excited. The writer’s right 
to write and freedom of the press and 
domination by big business and all that 
were not at issue. Good reporting was the 
issue. 

Point number one, of course, is that the 
story in question purported to cover a 
field of business. The advertisers didn’t 
ask for the story. Presumably it was news 
The question objectively therefore was 
whether the story covered the business 

Point number two is obvious. The ad 
vertisers represented, quantitatively at 
least, the bulk of the business. 

Point number three requires deduction 
The writer was motivated by snobbish 
ness, laziness or ignorance. The story she 
(bless the ladies) wrote covered the class 
portion of the business. That she missed 
the masses and the advertisers and came 
up with a story that sounded something 
like: “The warld burned today. I know 
I smelled it. It was Mary’s leg of lamb” 
to repeat, was the result of snobbishness, 
laziness or ignorance. 


HE point of snobbishness is an inter 
Vases point. True, there are some who 

maintain that quantitative standards 
are all wet; that the size and affluence of 
the New York Daily News or Life are 
meaningless if not downright to be de 
plored. But who would write pieces about 
the field of the newspaper or the field of 
the magazine and omit such publications, 
concentrating on, say, the New Yorker 
(no offense) or the Saturday Review of 
Literature (also no offense)? 

What greater justification could there 
be, therefore, for writing a story about 
new trends in the automobile industry and 
(all right, the two-way Studebaker is 
different) failing to inquire of repre 
sentatives of Chrysler, Ford and General 
Motors? 

Under the rule of ignoring advertisers, 
the Big Three would be most intensively 
ignored by automotive writers and so 
forth ad infinitum. 


[Continued on Page 10) 








Ken Clayton 


future? Will today’s cub be tomorrow’s 

facsilissimo? Where do newspapermen 
figure in the development of facsimile at 
all, vice versa, and what’s it to you and 
Me anyway? 

While today’s junior journalists are go- 
ing to have to write their own answers to 
most of their questions about facsimile, it 
may be possible to set up a few tentative 
guideposts now. 

Two years ago I hadn't given this pros- 
pect of newspapering by radio any thought 
myself. The whole facsimile process was 
only a gleam in its electric eye then, so 
far as I was concerned, and it took the 
Chicago Tribune’s public demonstrations 
of facsimile transmission in May and 
June of 1946 to kick an eight-point out- 
look out of its complacencies. 

As the professional tub-thumper for 
“the world’s greatest newspaper” I began 
tooting facsimile’s horn. I discovered, to 
my chagrin, that although adept in exotic 
aptitudes ranging from picture pocketing 
to pantry polling, many of my professional 
compatriots and I apparently were rocking 
along in the scientific ruck. Radio en- 
gineers, I learned, had developed a high 
speed news conveyance to a considerable 
efficiency, but we journalists had neg- 
lected to man the driver’s seat. 

In setting up the Tribune’s first public 
facsimile demonstrations, writing news 
about them, and in some instances even 
acting as the facsimile “expert” on the 
scene, I galloped through a horseback in- 
doctrination. Picking up the double talk 
of the technicians was easy. Showing the 
public what facsimile might mean jour- 
nalistically was not easy. 


EMONSTRATIONS at that time were 
based upon one four-page facsimile 
edition daily, edited early each morn- 

ing by a special newsroom staff and 
broadcast from glazed proofs. The fac- 
simile editions contained, in semi-capsule 
form, the most important news from the 
daily Tribune being sold that day on the 
street corners. 

In the Wheaton farm home of Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, editor and publisher 
of the Tribune, a facsimile recorder repro- 
duced this edition early in the morning 
as it was broadcast from the Tribune tow- 
er, some 30 miles away. At the time of this 
early broadcast the news which the fac- 


[* facsimile the journalistic field with a 





New Editorial Ideas Ahead 





Facsimile Will Need 





By KEN CLAYTON 


simile edition contained still was moder- 
ately fresh. 

Demonstrations were conducted with 
this same edition throughout the day, 
however. Therein difficulties arose. 

“What’s new about that?” one of the 
onlookers would ask along about noon. 
“I read that stuff this morning.” 

“Those are yesterday’s baseball scores,” 
another would point out a little later. 
“What's going on today?” 

Radio engineers at these demonstrations 
simply ignored such remarks. The calibre 
of news matter being presented didn’t ap- 
pear to interest them at all. Any printed 
matter coming through by radio satisfied 
the engineers, but I felt obligated to rush 
to the defense of the air-borne wordage. 

This was simply an exhibition of the 


More Than Engineers 


mechanical operation of facsimile trans- 
mission, I pointed out; news of baseball 
games and other events could be distrib- 
uted virtually instantaneously if facsimile 
sponsors chose to transmit it. The fact 
remained, however, that such news was 
not being so distributed. Onlookers were 
courteous, but many obviously took a 
dim view of the whole business. 


T was more than a year ago. Edit- 
ing for facsimile transmission has tak- 
en some long strides since. Sigma Delta 

Chi members who attended the national 
convention in Chicago last November wiil 
remember the facsimile demonstration 
staged there by the Tribune. In that situa- 
tion facsimile editors simply avoided the 
problem of stepping up the news process- 





T will take more than radio engineers to make facsimile a full-grown 
medium of news presentation. Editors must revise their news think- 
ing also, Ken Clayton discovered in the course of setting up facsimile 

demonstrations for the Chicago Tribune. Ken is too shrewd a newspaper- 
man to be sure of the answers but he has ideas. One of them is that here 
may be an opportunity for today’s budding journalist. 

Ken himself has been a newspaperman since a very tender age. 
Now boss of the information division of the Tribune’s business survey 
department—" press agent for the world’s greatest newspaper.” in his 
own words—his first (part time) job was melting pigs. feeding the folder 
and learning the case in the back room of the Mitchell County Press. 


Osage, Iowa. He was 10 years old. 


He reached full editorial status at 17 with the Waterloo (lowa) Morn- 
ing Tribune. He reports that he became city editor at 18, a source of 
considerable pride until he learned that Carl Byoir. the eminent publi- 
cist, had been city editor of the same paper two years younger. After 
Waterloo, Ken worked his way through Grinnell College, where he was 
a stringer for the Des Moines Register and Tribune and the Associated 
Press, edited the yearbook and the campus paper, wrote a newspaper 
play, “No Copy.” and was president of Sigma Delta Chi. 

After Grinnell Ken put in ten years at Des Moines. The last six he 
spent as Sunday feature editor of the Register. a spot he inherited 
when Vernon Pope moved on to edit the newly-born Look in 1936. He 
went to Chicago and the Tribune in 1942, moved, he says, by “a quaint 
desire for one more shot at day-to-day newspapering.” His first assign- 
ment was a meeting conducted in Italian; his second a meeting con- 
ducted, for a change, in Greek. The lure of “the street” lost some of its 
magic. He read copy, did rewrite and swung assorted desks. 

Called to Naval duty with the aviation training division of the DCNO 
(Air) in 1943, Ken reports “they tossed me in a cage with Roark Brad- 
ford, Jesse Stuart and other ‘writers’ to develop a light touch in training 
manuals.” He saw action on the Yorktown, ghosted pieces for Navy 
brass, and wrote Navy articles for magazines and newspapers and 
managed to free lance for Vogue and other magazines. He returned to 
set up his present department on the Tribune in 1945. 
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EVERY HOUR ON THE HOUR—A set of facsimile editions of the Chicago Tribune transmitted during the newspaper's 
centennial demonstration last June. Note that each edition carries its hourly mark at the extreme right of the date space. 


ing pace to match the increased speed of 
distribution at their disposal. 

By getting the names of Sigma Delta 
Chi contest winners in advance, and fea- 
turing the prize pictures and stories, they 
gave the demonstration an aspect of spot 
news coverage without materially alter 
ing news processing methods. In day to 
day facsimile operation, little news could 
be collected and presented on such a 
basis. 

Tentative plans to point up the speed 
of facsimile transmission by photograph- 
ing the Sigma Delta Chi banquet, rushing 
the negative to the Tribune tower, and 
then transmitting the picture back to the 
banquet via facsimile had to be abandoned 
when the facsimile demonstration was 
scheduled before the banquet. 

The Miami Herald aligned its news 
processing sights for facsimile with more 
accuracy in experiments in Florida last 
spring. Three 16-page editions daily fig- 
ured in the Miami demonstrations, and 
special editions were prepared for invited 
audiences. A special facsimile editorial 
staff amazed itself by transmitting news 
within minutes after it developed hun 
dreds of miles away. 


ERHAPS an even closer all-around ap 
proach to complete adaptation of news 
handling to the engineering refine- 
ments of facsimile transmission, and pos- 
sibly to the form in which facsimile news 
may eventually reach the public, was 
achieved by the Tribune in demonstra- 
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tions on June 8, 9, and 10 of this year in 
connection with its centennial celebration. 
For these displays of facsimile operation, 
the Tribune, using a revised format, pro 
duced: and transmitted special one-page 
editions every hour on the hour, covering 
news from around the world as it de- 
veloped. 

News reported in one edition was not 
repeated later. Once the printed record 
had been placed in the radio “reader’s” 
hands, there was no occasion for repeti 
tion. At these demonstrations the editions 
were posted as they came from the re 
corders so that onlookers could see how, 
by means of facsimile journalism, they 
would be able to maintain constant con 
tact with the entire world from their 
own living rooms. 

These editing alterations may not seem 
to be at wide variance with standard tech- 
niques. Try to inject them into the think- 
ing of a newsman who has been thorough 
ly indoctrinated with daily newspaper psy 
chology, however, and the differences be- 
come clearly, if not violently, apparent. 
New heads, new leads, and three new 
stories simply do not mean a new edition 
on this facsimile basis for editing. The 
biggest of news stories is news for only 
one edition. 

With this facsimile formula, each edi- 
tion might be considered comparable to a 
different page of the same daily newspa- 
per. Once a news story has been broad- 
cast, it is theoretically in the reader’s 
hands and repeating it in later facsimile 












editions would be like repeating the story 
on Page 1, Page 3, and Page 7 of a stand 
ard daily newspaper. Judging of news 
values becomes a matter of judging with 
in the limits of whatever time gap is 
set up between facsimile editions. The 
“When” element of each story takes on 
added stature. 


HESE experiments also resulted in 
| pe that a revision of news 

editing practices might be only a part 
of the problem of keeping pace with tech 
nical developments in the facsimile field 
Once edited, the news must be converted 
into a form suitable for the facsimile 
scanner (transmitter) at a speed which 
will maintain the advantages of fast fac 
simile distribution. 

In an attempt to speed the make-up of 
its facsimile editions, the Miami Herald 
by-passed the composing and engraving 
departments completely. Electromatic 
typewriters equipped with margin justi 
fyers replaced the linotypes. Column 
widths varied according to the whims of 
the editorial staff, and transmission was 
from the original copy. 

Interesting along this line was an edi 
torial suggestion in the July 19 Editor & 
Publisher that the Perry-Higgins compo 
sition process, based upon the use of elec 
tromatic typewriters, might be applica 
ble to facsimile. 

In its June, 1947, demonstrations, how- 
ever, the Tribune achieved what seemed 
[Concluded on Page 10] 
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[Concluded from Page 9] 


to be satisfactory make-up speed without 
detouring standard newspaper produc- 
tion techniques. After some experiments 
with justifying typewriters, the Tribune 
returned to its composing room where a 
special staff was able to set copy into type 
rapidly enough to provide glazed page 
proofs in ample time to meet hourly fac- 
simile deadlines. 

Three columns, each 14%-ems wide, 
were included on each page, and standard 
Tribune heads and body type were used. 
Prior to the demonstration it was sug- 
gested the 10-point body type be used both 
to assure legibility after transmission and 
to achieve a reading line of about 36 units, 
very close to the ideal for reading ease. 
This eventually was undertaken. 


TTEMPTS to forecast at this time 
how facsimile will figure in news 
coverage and distribution in the fu- 

ture may be premature. Most of the think- 
ing so far has been in some way associated 
with the development of radio and news- 
papers as we know them today. Some ex- 
perts have visualized four-page facsimile 
editions presenting news “samples” a half- 
dozen times daily and thus promoting 
newspapers. They have suggested the pos- 
sibility of eliminating headlines in fac- 
simile news coverage, although among 
news editors themselves the advisability 
of such a tactic has been questioned. 
Other experts in the field doubt that 
facsimile ultimately will be either supple- 
mentary or competitive to newspapers and 
sound radio. If facsimile is to become a 


common household utility, they maintain, 
it must provide a separate and distinct 
service, and they do not see television as 
necessarily in conflict. 

We have the fleeting words of the com- 
mentator today, they point out, but we 
still want the permanency of printed news. 
We have stories on movie screens, but the 
book publishing business has been boom- 
ing, nonetheless. In similar fashion, many 
types of material could be broadcast into 
homes in a form which could be retained 
as a permanent record without necessarily 
competing with other services. 

Technicians have advanced facsimile 
transmission to a point at which the pace 
of its further development must depend 
to a great extent upon the way in which 
the process is used. In other words, it’s 
now up to the artists, the writers, the ed- 
itors, and the admen to catch up with the 
engineers. Who can say now what fac- 
simile presentations, if any, will seize the 
public interest strongly enough to de- 
velop a popular demand for widespread 
development? The field is wide open for 
ideas. 


OMPREHENSIVE facsimile news- 
papers might be produced and dis- 
tributed by sections, for special read- 

er interest groups, with different dead- 
lines for each throughout the day. Straight 
news might be broadcast early in the 
morning, for example, followed by wom- 
en’s interest features through the day and 
comics for children in the late afternoon, 
with sports results and another news 
broadcast scheduled in the evening. 

On the other hand, facsimile develop- 
ments in the news field might consist 
chiefly of a 24-hour headline news service, 


broadcast as the news breaks, while back- 
ground and interpretative details are left 
to regularly printed daily editions, which 
then could reduce their emphasis on flash 
news coverage even more than they al- 
ready have. 

This is not intended to imply any pre- 
diction that any of these suggestions are 
expected to develop. These are simply a 
few possibilities; when and if facsimile 
does come into general use it may not in- 
clude news presentations at all. Even now 
scme of the thinking in the facsimile field 
seems to be emphasizing audio-visual fea- 
tures without a time element. After all, 
even the eventual facsimile format cannot 
be considered stable yet, and that in itself 
may influence the type of material which 
may be presented, just as the type of 
broadcasts attempted may influence the 
format. 

The one conclusion which seems in- 
escapable after an intimate association 
with some facsimile experiments is that 
regardless of whether news, features, or a 
combination eventually utilize facsimile 
transmission, a new audio-visual thought 
pattern is likely to figure in the develop- 
ment of material for transmission. Expe- 
rience in the progress of sound movies 
provide an example. The simple addition 
of dialogue to the pantomime of silent 
films was inadequate; completely new 
production techniques had to be devel- 
oped. 

Facsimile demonstrations point up some 
obvious parallels. Radio newspapering, if 
it develops, seems likely to provide an 
opening wedge for subtle adjustments in 
editing techniques. Alert, sensitive fresh- 
man journalists of today may find the 
situation a gateway to opportunity. 





Advertisers 


[Concluded from Page 7] 


But to pursue the point. The real edi- 
torial crime, it is contended, lies not in 
failing to use facts concerning adver- 
tisers, but in failing to cover these large 
parts of business or industry to determine 
whether significant or pertinent facts lie 
therein. 


E crux of the problem, it is believed, 
lies in this contradiction to basic news 
concept. News is ordinarily evaluated 

(what is this, the pot telling the kettle!?) 
as what affects the mostest the mostest. 
As long as this yardstick is applied to all 
but business news, everything is hunky 
dory. 

But business (fortunately for newspa- 
pers and magazines and radio stations and 
the public) advertises—the bigger the 
business generally the more the adver- 
tising and which came first the chicken or 
the egg won't be answered in this disser- 
tation. 

And when the business story is written, 
what affects the mostest is the biggest 
advertiser and there, to quote the Bard, 
is the rub. 

Double standards prevail, although 
there are currently healthy exceptions. 
Life has not been averse to presenting 
better bathing beauties from Jantzen. The 
Saturday Evening Post lets a Ford or a 
Sloan speak for and give facts about the 
automobile business. 

Now, the bulk of advertising today rep- 


resents products sold to the mass market. 
General Motors offers a classic example of 
the spread from mass to class. Figures 
from Advertising Age show General Mo- 
tors spent on Cadillac in magazine and 
farm papers $482,277 in the last year, and 
on the “lower” grades of cars $4,021,030! 

With business news as high on the edi- 
torial priority lists as it is today, the old 
antipathy to letting advertisers into the 
news columns must give way to the edi- 
torial integrity which requires complete 
reporting and presents the facts which 
affect the mostest the mostest. 


DVERTISERS are definitely in the 
pool of business news today. Yes, 
my darling daughter, they are! When 
generic stories are written or generic pic- 
tures presented, masking the product fol- 
lows naturally. Some products have such 
distinctive shapes as to usurp generic use 
in any pictorials. That’s a sharp problem 
for diplomatic editors quite distinct from 
the basic problem. 

But the new crop of business survey 
and business trend pieces today demand 
mass coverage, which is another way of 
saying complete coverage, with recogni- 
tion of quantitative authority. 

Graphic representation has played its 
part. When television advances beyond 
just around the corner, pressure on edit- 
ors and writers with that advertisers blind 
spot may be even greater. 

Isn’t it possible little Eva is protecting 
something the advertiser doesn’t want to 
violate anyway, and, bending over back- 
wards so far, she'll really fall in the water 
and drown? 


Convention 


[Concluded from Page 5] 


Washington manager for Braun and Com- 
pany; Radford Mobley, Knight Newspa- 
pers Washington Bureau; Jack Doherty, 
New York Daily News; Howard Kany, 
Associated Press; James Warner, New 
York Herald Tribune; James J. Butler, 
Editor & Publisher Washington Cor- 
respondent; Julius Frandsen, United 
Press. 

Others are Warren Francis, Los Angeles 
Times and president of the National Press 
Club; Lyle Wilson, chief of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the United Press; A. F. 
Jones, Washington Post; Ben McKelway, 
publisher, Washington Star; Thomas L. 
Stokes, columnist; A. P. Mills, Hearst Pa- 
pers; Lacey Reynolds, Nashville Tennes- 
sean; Lawrence Sullivan; Whitney Thar- 
in; Tom Reynolds, Chicago Sun; Paul 
Wooton, New Orleans Times Picayune; 
Richard Harkness, National Broadcasting 
company; Gunnar Back, Columbia Broad- 
casting company; Sam O’Neal; Pauli 
Leach, chief of the Knight Newspapers 
Bureau; Cecil B. Dickson, chief of the 
Gannett National Service; Ernest Lind- 
ley, columnist and chief of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of Newsweek; William C. 
Murphy, director of public relations for 
National Republican Committee; Truman 
Felt, St. Louis Star-Times; Sol Taishoff, 
Broadcasting, and Wallace Werble. 
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Northwestern 
SDXs Hear 
About Russia 


RR vores propaganda, within her own 





borders, has produced “disbelief in 

almost everything and nearly com- 
plete negativism” in her people, Irving 
Pflaum, (Chicago Professional °44), Chi- 
cago Times columnist and foreign news 
editor who covered the Moscow foreign 
ministers’ meeting, told the Northwestern 
chapter meeting in August. 

Speaking informally at one of the Me- 
dill School of Journalism’s summer Sig- 
ma Delta Chi get-together, Pflaum ex- 
plained this Russian disbelief came from 
repetition. 

“They've heard so much propaganda for 
so long,” he said, “I'll bet some of them 
don’t believe 2 and 2 make 4. They’ve 
reached a point where they don’t believe 
anything.” 

Because there was little news emanat- 
ing from the foreign ministers’ meeting, 
Pflaum said, he concentrated most of his 
reportorial work on the Russian people. 

“In many ways,” he said, “the Russians 
are like us. They’re ambitious; they work 
hard; and they love their country.” 

But right now, he went on, the Rus- 
sians are in an extremely serious economic 
condition because of the German devas- 
tation of their country. 

“We Americans can hardly imagine,” 
Pflaum said, “how completely the Rus 
sian countryside has been gutted by the 
German armies.” 

That is one reason, Pflaum pointed out, 
why the Russians take so many “repara 
tions” from other countries. 

Discussing the Russian bureaucracy, 
Pflaum said it was slowly crushing the life 
out of the Russian people. 

“If the Russians are left alone,” he said, 
“their bureaucracy—in 40 or 50 years— 
may have ended forever the ‘Russian ex 
periment.’” 

This Russian bureaucracy, Pflaum ex- 
plained, is “inefficient, slow—terribly, ter- 
ribly slow—and is getting worse as it 
gets bigger and bigger.” 

At a previous meeting the chapter heard 
Dr. Paul Hutchinson, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, describe the current prob- 
lems of the world press. Dr. Hutchinson 
recently returned from a trip around the 
world. 


Portland Chapter 
Adopts Constitution 


E recently chartered Portland Pro- 
fessional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
meeting at the Press Club of Oregon 

late this summer adopted a constitution 
and by-laws and took first steps for the 
organization of committees to carry out a 
program of chapter activities. 

The constitution and by-laws, presented 
by Leith Abbott, chairman of the com- 
mittee to draw up the documents, were 
approved with minor amendments. 

Chairmen of committees appointed by 
Chapter President Richard Syring, head 
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DISCUSS HANDLING OF RUSSIAN NEWS—Irving Pflaum (Chicago 


Professional ‘44), Chicago Times columnist and foreign news expert, and 
three Northwestern Sigma Delta Chis look over headlines on the U. S. S. R. 
after Pflaum returned from covering the Big Four ministers meeting at 
Moscow. (Irv, second from the left, properly should be kibitzing the news- 
paper which happens to be the rival Daily News.) The undergraduate 
SDXs (left to right) are Jim Holmes, chapter president, Hugh Jones, vice- 


president, and Art Diggle. 





of the Portland bureau of the Wall Street 
Journal, are David Eyre, assistant news 
editor of the Oregon Journal, membership 
committee; Paul Ewing, reporter on the 
Oregonian, professional affairs committee, 
and Floyd Landsdon, chief of the Portland 
bureau, Associated Press, undergraduate 
chapter activities committee. Stan Weber, 
Journal reporter, was appointed QuILL 
correspondent. 

Ewing suggested that the chapter hold 
meetings when outstanding speakers are 
available, present awards for outstanding 
work in journalism and hold an annual 
“gridiron” dinner. 

The chapter voted to offer to assist the 
Journal in dedicating the C. S. Jackson 
memorial room in the new Journal build- 
ing. Sam Jackson, assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the Journal, had offered the room 
as a permanent home for the chapter. 





Marvin A. Kobel (Wisconsin °47) has 
joined the editorial staff of Insurance 
Field, edited at Louisville, Ky., by Fred 
C. Crowell Jr., lowa Sigma Delta Chi and 
contributor to THE QuILL and other maga- 
zines. 





We're Sorry 


In announcing Sigma Delta Chi awards 
for 1946, the August issue of The Quill 
listed John M. McCullough as of the 
Philadelphia “Enquirer.” The editor 
deeply regrets this error. The newspa- 
per, of course, has been the Inquirer 
for all of its 119 years. 











Lawrence W. Robinson (South Dakota 
State Professional 39), publisher of the 
Mitchell (S.D.) Gazette, was elected a 
district governor of Rotary International 
at the San Francisco convention. A 
past president of the state press associa 
tion, Mr. Robinson started his career on 
the Yankton Daily Press & Dakotan and 
later published the Parker (S.D.) Press 
Leader. He is an alumnus and trustee of 
Yankton College. 


Texas Editor 


| Concluded from Page 6| 


We ain’t no influencers of thought, sit 
ting in an ivory tower, wishing to gosh 
we could go fishing. We’re just a couple 
of journeymen reporters gone wrong, 
yearning for the day when we could 
prowl around the town, unearth a good 
yarn for the front page, and have the 
subscribers say, “Now, there’s a good 
story!” 

I didn’t intend to write your column for 
you, or nothin’, but your plaint about hav 
ing to fill a certain amount of space every 
day come rain, come shine, and whether 
you felt like it or not, or whether you had 
anything to say or would prefer to keep 
your trap shut for 900 years, aroused in 
me a fellow-feeling for a brother in the 
deadly toils of monotony, tied to the 
wheel of necessity, and dreaming of the 
dear dead old days beyond recall. 

Editors, indeed. We're galley slaves, 
that’s what we are. 





FRANK GRIMES. 
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Editors to Hear 
Mark Ethridge 
At “Ole Miss” 


ARK F. ETHRIDGE, (Washington 

& Lee Professional '35), publisher 

of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times and one-time Ole Miss student, 
will be the principal speaker at the ban- 
quet of the Mississippi Editors’ Short 
Course at the University of Mississippi 
November 14-15, according to Dr. Gerald 
Forbes, head of the department of jour- 
nalism. 

Robert Berkeley, promotion manager, 
and Fred Payne, chief of the photographic 
staff of the Memphis Press Scimitar will 
also address the meeting. Mr. Berkeley 
will speak on promotion methods, Mr. 
Payne on news photography. 

Mr. Ethridge returned recently from 
Europe where he had spent several 
months as United States member of the 
United Nations Balkan Investigating Com- 
mission. He started his newspaper career 
in Meridian, his home town, on the Star. 
From there he went to the Columbus, Ga., 
Enquirer, where he became city editor 
and, later, managing editor. 

Mr. Ethridge later worked on the New 
York Sun, joined the Associated Press at 
Washington and became assistant general 
manager of the Washington Post. In 1934 
he became general manager of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times Dispatch, going to 
Louisville two years later. 


Georgia J-School 
Builds Radio Studio 


¢ ONSTRUCTION of two wings on the 





University of Georgia Commerce- 

Journalism Building was begun this 
summer. The project will include the in- 
stallation of an ultra-modern radio stu- 
dio to the facilities of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism. 

The wings will be constructed on the 
rear of the present structure, at a cost 
of $278,000, and will be one story in height. 
Each unit will contain four classrooms 
and two offices. A second floor will be 
added to the present auditorium of the 
building and will become one of the most 
modern radio studios ever constructed on 
a college campus. 
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—plots or titles—short stories. RUDY VALLEE— 
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PORTUGAL HONORS PUBLISHER—Basil Brewer (left), publisher of the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times, is made a Knight Officer of the 
Military Order of Christ by Portuguese Ambassador Joao A. de Bianchi. 
Mr. Brewer is a member of Sigma Delta Chi. 


'WO newspapermen of New Bedford, 
Tres: famed old whaiing city with 

the largest Portuguese-American pop- 
ulation in North America, were honored 
by the Portuguese government this sum- 
mer. 

Basil Brewer (Temple Professional ’41), 
publisher of the Standard Times, was 
made a Knight Officer of the Military 
Order of Christ and Charles J. Lewin 
(Wisconsin ’23), editor of the same news- 
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paper, received the degree of Chevalier 
of the order. A similar honor was given 
a third New Bedford citizen, the Rev. 
Antonio Fortuna. 

The honors were conferred on the two 
Sigma Delta Chis by Joao A. DeBianchi, 
Portugal’s ambassador to the United 
States who later returned to Lisbon to be- 
come secretary-general to the ministry of 
foreign affairs. The ceremony took place 
at a farewell luncheon for the ambassador 
held at New York’s Waldorf Astoria Ho- 
tel. 

Mr. Brewer paid high tribute to the 
Portuguese colony in New England and 
other parts of this country. Recalling Por- 
tugal’s great maritime history, to which 
the world’s third largest colonial empire 
still bears witness, he added: 

“It has been my great privilege to know 
the large, influential and loyal Portuguese 
population group of New Bedford, largest 
in the United States. Variously estimated 
at between 35,000 and 40,000, some of our 
Portuguese families trace their ancestry 
in New Bedford back 150 years, distin- 
guishing themselves first in whaling and 
then in industry.” 





A. A. Lurie (Stanford 40) has opened 
a Palo Alto office of his University Air 
Travel Service which has representatives 
on more than a score of campuses. 
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Grand Forks, S. D. 
Editorial Staff 
93.3 Pct. SDX 


ITH 14 of its 15 male members 

Sigma Delta Chis, the Grand 

Forks (N. D.) Herald’s editorial 
staff boasts a close-to-100 per cent fra- 
ternity front. (93.3, to be exact.) 

Thomas Smith and Joseph Cervenka, of 
the University of North Dakota under- 
graduate chapter still are students in the 
UND journalism department as well as 
reporters on the Herald. The other 12 are 
all professional members and form the 
nucleus of a new North Dakota state pro- 
fessional chapter now in the organization 
stage. 

The 12 are M. M. Oppegard, publisher; 
J. Warren McClure, assistant to the pub- 
lisher; L. C. Tinnes, city editor; R. G. Da- 
vies, northwest editor; Fred J. O’Neil, 
night editor; E. C. Eyler, day telegraph 
editor; C. D. Locklin, sports editor; Alvin 
E. Austin, columnist, and Robert Young- 
blood, reporter. 

Two of the Herald’s three women edi- 
torial workers belong to Theta Sigma Phi, 
women’s journalism group. They are 
Joyce Lee and Betty Oppegard. 

The UND journalism teaching staff also 
is 100 per cent SDX, including Austin, 
head of the department; O’Neil, McClure 
and Evanson as well as Walter S. Losk, 
(N. D. ’42) who joins the staff this fall, 
and Joe W. Hughes. 





Edwin V. O’Neel 
Heads Hoosier Press 


IGMA Delta Chi is well represented 

among the new officers of the 

Hoosier State Press Association, 
chosen at the annual meeting at Turkey 
Run State Park. 

Edwin V. O’Neel (DePauw ’24), pub- 
lisher of the Hagerstown Exponent, suc- 
ceeded Marion T. Ayers (Indiana Profes- 
sional ’47) , Shelbyville publisher, as presi- 
dent. O’Neel is a past national president 
of the fraternity, and a former Indianapo- 
lis newspaperman. 

Tom Keene (Purdue Professional °36), 
business manager of the Elkhart Truth, 
was elected vice-president, and Wray 
Fleming (Indiana Professional °34) of 
Indianapolis, general counsel. Directors 
include Foster Fudge (DePauw Profes- 
sional °35); E. C. Gorrell (Purdue Pro- 
fessional °36); Robert P. O’Bannon (Pur 
due ’21) and E. W. Schergens (Indiana 
Professional *41). The association num- 
bers some 200 Indiana daily and weekly 
newspapers. 





John H. McCoy (Southern California 
30) has become assistant to the president 
of Occidental College and director of col- 
lege public relations. He had been di- 
rector of the Santa Anna (Calif.) Junior 
College. 


Harry O. Blanding, Jr., (Texas ’36) has 

m promoted from associate to editor 

of the Temple Daily Telegram. He has 

been with the Telegram since graduation. 

He came to the Temple paper through the 
Sigma Delta Chi personnel bureau. 
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Paul R. Nelson (Illinois ’38), formerly 
a partner in P. H. Morris & Associates, 
has joined Harry Coleman & Company, 
Chicago public relations firm, as an ac- 
count executive. He served during the 
war as a Naval air combat intelligence 
officer attached to Adm. Chester W. Nim 
itz’ staff on Guam. Before the war he 
was on the editorial staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 
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Heads Press Bureau 
’ . ss 
of B’nai B'rith 
RVING M. LICHTENSTEIN (Ohio 
State 39) has been named director of 
the national press and radio bureau of 
B’nai B'rith, following a decision by the 
triennial convention to set up a full time 
position to expand the organization’s 
sphere of activity. 

Lichtenstein has previously handled 
special assignments for B’nai B’rith while 
on the news staff of Station WINX, Wash 
ington Post outlet. The bureau will con 
centrate on publicising B’nai B'rith ac 
tivities and services in the daily press, 
English-Jewish publications and the ra 
dio and motion pictures. 

Before the war, in which he served 
three and a half years with the Inspector 
General’s division of the Army Air Forces, 
Lichtenstein was an International News 
Service staffer and worked on trade pa 
pers. 





James L. C. Ford (Wisconsin Profes 
sional °39), dean of the Montana State 
University school of journalism, an 
nounces award the first $300 Warsinske 
scholarship in agricultural journalism to 
Herbert H. Jillson, of Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Jillson, an Army veteran of both the 
European and Pacific theaters, will study 
at Montana State College at Bozeman. The 
scholarship was established by Norman 
G. Warsinske of Billings, editor and pub 
lisher of the Western Livestock Reporter. 





Opera attracted 


150,000 spectators for its four evening performances 
was the 14th local talent opera staged by Al Birch, able 
promotion manager of THE DENVER POST. 


enne Frontier 


ing newspaper. 





A. G. BIRCH 
Promotion Manager 


In his 29 years with THE POST, Al Birch has scores 
of successful promotions to his credit...the annual Chey- 
Days special 
Kid’s Rodeo...Picnics 
Christmas Party. These are just a few of the community- 
service projects which contribute toward making THE 
DENVER POST the Rocky Mountain Empire’s outstand- 


train. .Mut-Dog 
..Kite Flying Contest. 


shows 
Orphans’ 


THE DENVER POST 
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Capital 
Comment 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


ASHINGTON—The Washington 

chapter of Sigma Delta Chi lost 

one of its most active members 
when Paul T. Miller (Oklahoma ’31) re- 
signed as assistant general manager of the 
Associated Press and chief of its Wash- 
ington bureau to become executive as- 
sistant to Frank E. Gannett (National 
Honorary °35), president of the organiza- 
tion, which owns and operates 21 papers 
and 7 radio stations. Miller was a member 
of the executive board of the Washington 
chapter. 

Miller received a BS from Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College in 
1931. From 1923 to 1930, he was a reporter 
and editor of newspapers in five Okla- 
homa cities. From 1930 to 1932 he was di- 
rector of the Bureau of Information for 
Oklahoma A. & M. 

He joined the AP in March, 1932, as a 
night filing editor at Columbus, Ohio. 
Miller worked in New York for AP as 
cable editor and night general desk ed- 
itor. In 1935 he went to Kansas City as 
night news editor and the following year 
was named chief of the Salt Lake City 
bureau. 

From 1937 to 1941 he was chief of the 
Harrisburg and, later, the Philadelphia 
bureaus of AP. He went to New York in 
1941 as executive assistant to Kent Coop- 
er (Columbia Professional ’30), general 
manager of AP and a year later was 
named chief of the Washington bureau. 
In 1943 he was one of the four men se- 
lected as assistant general managers. 

Miller was editor of his high school 
paper, which won a prize in a student 
newspaper contest conducted by Okla- 
homa A. & M. An A. & M. journalism stu- 
dent, Walker Stone, now editor of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, came over 
to the town where Paul was going to 
school to talk him into going into jour- 
nalism. The man who sent Stone was Ed E. 
Hadley (Grinnell Professional '25) who is 
now Washington correspondent for the 
Montreal Star. 


ADLEY had been graduated from 

Grinnell in 1916 and then went to 

work on the Des Moines Register 
& Tribune. He went into the Army in 
1917 and was discharged in 1920. During 
the next three years he worked on the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and Item, 
the Memphis News-Scimitar, the Kansas 
City Star and with the AP. From 1923 to 
1926 he was editor of publications at Ok- 
lahoma A. and M. where he interested the 
school in founding a journalism depart- 
ment. 

In 1926 he became the publisher of six 
weekly papers in Oklahoma. He sold his 
interest in these papers in 1931 to come 
to Washington as correspondent for the 
Daily Oklahoman and other papers. He 
began devoting more time to representa- 
tion of the Montreal Star and other papers 
from 1935 until 1940, when he went into 
the Navy. He was placed on inactive duty 





Paul T. Miller 


in 1946 with the rank of commander after 
much experience as a combat officer on 
sea duty. 


ECENTLY located by the chapter is 

Horace D. Crawford (Butler Profes- 

sional ’34), an assistant professor of 
English and journalism at the American 
University here. Don was graduated from 
Hillsdale College in 1928 and took gradu- 
ate work at the University of Michigan. 
He joined the copy desk of the Indianap- 
olis News in 1929 and served with that 
paper as exchange editor and later as 
an editorial writer until 1936. 

In 1934 he began teaching courses in 
journalism at Franklin College in Indiana 
and in 1936 left the News to become di- 
rector of journalism at Franklin and a 
free-lance writer. During the summer of 
1937 Crawford toured Europe. He spent 
part of 1940 and 1941 in Canada doing re- 
search work for a degree at Columbia 
University. 

In early 1942 he was inducted into 
service and when discharged in 1946 was 
a major in charge of discussion material 
for the Army’s Information and Educa- 
tion Division. Don is active in working out 
plans for American University’s new de- 
partment of communication. 

Another member recently uncovered 
by the Washington chapter is Ernest M. 
Wetherell (Washington ’24), who is sec- 
retary to Senator H. P. Cain of Wash- 
ington. Wetherell was graduated from 
the University of Washington in 1927 and 
spent several years with the Greenwood- 
Phinney Press at Seattle, the Colfax Ga- 
zette and the Walla Walla Bulletin. From 
1930 to 1939 he was the editor and co- 
publisher of the South Tacoma Star. He 
spent the next five years as secretary to 
the mayor of Tacoma and secretary of 
the Tacoma school board. He came to 
Washington in January of this year with 
Senator Cain. 


NOTHER newcomer to Washington 
is Fred Zusy (Marquette ’35) who 
is with the regional service of AP’s 

Washington bureau. A graduate of Mar- 
quette in 1937, Zusy was editor of the 
Prairie du Chien (Wis.) Crawford Coun- 


ty Press and in 1938 became sports editor 
of the Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Freeman 
and was later city editor. 

In January, 1941, he joined the Milwau- 
kee bureau of AP as night editor. He 
served in the Navy for four years as an 
armed guard officer and on an LST and 
emerged with the rank of lieutenant. He 
rejoined AP in January, 1946, as night 
city editor of the Chicago bureau and was 
recently transferred to Washington. 





Frederick J. Noer (Wisconsin ’33) has 
become director of the school publication 
division of the Indianapolis Engraving Co. 
after years in the school publication field. 
A former editor of the Daily Cardinal at 
Madison, he served two and a half years 
with the Red Cross in the ETO. 


Joseph A. Cully (Western Reserve ’31) 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Perfection Stove Company at Cleveland, 
after a year’s free-lancing. He had pre- 
viously been an account executive with 
the Lee Donnelley Advertising Agency. 


Hillier Kriegbaum (Wisconsin ’26), 
former United Press staffer and associate 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Oregon, has been named public infor- 
mation officer for the World Health Or- 
ganization Interim Commission, a United 
Nations agency. He worked for the UP 
in New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Washington and St. Paul, Minn., and was 
a public relations man for the Veterans 
Bureau following three years’ Naval serv- 
ice. 


Sam Burgess (Georgia 47) is Nashville, 
Tenn., representative Methodist Informa- 
tion which gathers news of the sect and 
distributes it to the secular and religious 
press. While an undergraduate in Geor- 
gia’s Henry W. Grady school of journal- 
ism, he was religious editor of the Red 
and Black, campus newspaper. 


Truman Pouncey (Texas '34), is direc- 
tor of the department of photography at 
the University of Houston. A former 
assistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Oklahoma, he was a re- 
porter and photographer for the San 
Antonio Light and Fort Worth Star Tele- 
gram and picture editor of the Dallas 
Morning News. He is the author of “The 
ABC of News Photography.” During the 
war he earned a field commission with 
the Military Government forces of the 
Army in the European theater. 


O. B. Lance (Indiana ’26) has sold his 
Fort Branch and Haubstadt, Ind., weekly 
newspapers to Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. 
Wood of Evansville, Ind. 


Jimmy Jones (Georgia Professional 
’46), director of sports publicity for the 
University of Georgia, will be represented 
in an anthology of baseball stories to be 
published next Spring. The story, based 
on the life of Ty Cobb, was written while 
Jones was on the sports staff of the Atlan- 
ta Constitution. 





COUNTRY WEEKLY AND PLANT FOR 
SALE AT PRICE OF SMALL HOME— 
Complete newspaper and job printing 
plant, doing good business, serving two 
villages of 900 and 1,100, two miles apart. 
Tabloid size newspaper, subscriptions 
$2.50. Buyer should be familiar with 
Linotype and other machinery. Seville 
Chronicle, Seville, Ohio. 
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It warmed their hearts in the world’s 


What would you take along to feed 
four thousand men on a mission of 
several weeks to Antarctica? 

Would you think of ice cream? 

Someone thought of it for the 
recent Byrd expedition and pro- 
vided enough ingredients to make 
ten thousand gallons. That’s a lot 
of ice cream. 

There are two very good reasons 
why ice cream went along. First of 
all, five months away from family 
and friends is a long time and ice 
cream is a welcome tie with home. 
But more important, health is vital 
to the success of a pioneering jour- 
ney and ice cream carries a wealth 
of protective food elements. 


But the really big story on ice 
cream is not its trip to the South 
Pole. Rather, it’s the story of how 
it has changed from a warm-weather 
treat to a substantial food, enjoyed 
by everyone any day in the year. 
Part of its popularity is due to efforts 
of people who work at National 
Dairy. They’ve worked in the lab- 
oratory to improve the flavor and 
quality of ice cream and make it 
more useful, more welcome wher- 
ever food is served. 

It takes imagination to create new 
products from basic foods like milk. 
Our research staff helps supply that 
imagination—and the knowledge 
to put it to practical use. 





ice-box 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 


of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION © 























Back te School Lis 


R IGHT NOW a lot of youngsters are picking up their books and 


winding their way back to school. 
Not a bad idea at that. We mean for us oldsters, too. 


No, no need necessarily to fidget in some hall of learning. . . trying to 
live up to a hard-to-maintain schedule. No need to fuss with notebooks, 


fill inkwells, or even bring apples to teacher. 


A nice, so comfortable way to round off the rough edges, right in your 
own living room, is the happy habit of reading EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
every week. It’s so easy ... it comes to you. All you have to do is 


relax and read, read and relax. 


Lots of newspapermen have the E & P habit—summer, winter, spring, 
and fall. We like to think they’re a little better newspapermen because 


of it. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 








